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these occasions she said to her mother, “ Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.” Adverting to the family circle, 
she told her brother that they had dwelt in 
much love on earth, and she hoped they might 
all meet a happy family in heaven. 

About a fortnight before the close it became 
evident that life was fast ebbing. She requested 
that the absent members of the family might be 
sent for. The First-day on which they were all 
together was a solemn one. In the evening 
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suitable portions of Seripture were read, and, at 
her request, her sisters repeated the hymn, 


Meneir of Frances Parker, of Bradford, En- 
gland, deceased 2nd of 5th month, 1858, aged 


24 years. 


‘* There is hope for Zion’s mourners,”’ &c. 


the dear sufferer helping them forward, with 


Naturally of an amiable, affectionate disposi- 
tion, she was much beloved by those who knew 
her; yet, early brought under the power of di- 


much animation, when, through emotion, their 
voices faltered. She afterwards addressed each 


| member of the family with much affectionate 


_ vine grace, she deeply felt the need, and earnestly | interest, on taking leave for the night; and 
desired the experience, of that change of heart | during the week following she was able to see 
which is indicated in the words, “Ve must many of her relations and friends, expressing 
born again.” In the light of the Holy Spirit she | her hope to meet them in heaven, and imparting 
saw herself to be a sinner, and felt that her only | suitable counsel to some of them. The final 
refuge was the mercy of God through Jesus | parting with two of her brothers, about to return 
Christ. With her heart turned to Him, she| to their abodes, was keenly felt. Taking her 
evinced much religious thoughtfulness, and con- | mother by the hand, she said, “I don’t know 
scientious regard to duty. . how to give thee up, but, I think I ean, for a 

This became increasingly manifest during a place in the kingdom of heaven.” 
long period of gradually declining health and Fourth month 29th. She became unable to 
strength, in which she was preserved in much | Jeaye her bed, and was much exhausted with 


patience, calmness and sweetness, though at coughing. The same night she requested her 
times, under anxious solicitude regarding her! sisters to repeat, 


preparation for the life to come, she expressed 
her belief that much remained to be done before | 
there was a méetness for the kingdom of heaven, and frequently broke forth with such expres- 
and an inheritance with those who are sanctified. | sions as the following — ; 
She was often engaged in prayer, and requested} _“O precious Saviour, do thou be with me in 
an interest in the prayers of her friends. the trying hour. Cut short the work in right- 
It was some time before the desired “assurance | eousness, if it be thy will. To think that He 
of a place amongst the redeemed ones” was} left that glorious country for sinful man ! . O 
granted her; but as her disorder was gradually ' precious Saviour, to thee only dolcling!” She 
making progress,her prospect seemed to brighten, | Was full of love to all ; sending messages to many 
and she became more open in giving expression | of her friends, she remarked, “ God is love, and 
to her thoughts and feelings. Amidst many he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God.” At 
fluctuations, her bodily sufferings and her mental one time she said, “ I think the Lord will make 
conflicts were sometimes great. But the Saviour me an inheritor of his kingdom—I cannot think 
whom she loved did not forsake her. On one of he will cast me off.” She supplicated, “Purge 


“There is a happy land,’’ 
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me with hyssop and I shall be clean; wash me| still more severe, but she was remarkably sus- 

and I shall be whiter than snow ;” and remarked | tained, saying, “ The Lord’s time is the right 

“ that silver took much purifying,” and another | time—not one pain toomuch! How great were 

time, “I long to be with Jesus! O, to be with | the sufferings of our dear Redeemer!” 

Jesus! But in his own good time, when he} In the intervals of pain her countenance 

sees best.” To one of her sisters who was sit-| looked bright and heavenly. She was sensible 

ting by she repeated the text, “ Eye hath not| to the last, calling on the Lord to come quickly 

seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into}and give her entrance within the pear! gates. 

the heart of man, the things which God hath] A few minutes before this petition was granted 

prepared for them that love him,” then added | her, she said to one of her sisters, “Jesus is 

with emphasis, “And I do love him.” with me !” 
Fourth month 30th. On her saying, “Isee 

where I have missed it—I might have had my 

mind more richly stored with the Scriptures,” “ SHEW ME MYSELF,” OR, THE PRAYER 

her mother assented, but to encourage her said, ANSWERED. 

“Thou hast had many passages brought sweetly s . 7) o 

to thy remembrance.” “ Yes,” she said, “ more W hat a beautifal and a happy thing is the 

than I expected ; it has been marvellous in my | Teligion of the Bible! When received into the 

eyes.” heart, it brings with it peace and joy, holiness 
On her mother referring to her past experi- | and happiness. Look at the poor prodigal away 

ence and conflicts, she replied, “ Yes, my head | from his father’s house. What a picture of mi- 

has been racked on my pillow with deep|sery,—clothed in rags, perishing with hunger, 


$$ — 


” 


thought.” forsaken and forlorn. ‘‘ He would. fain have 
Another time she repeated, “I will deliver | filled his belly with the husks that the swine 
thee and thou shalt glorify me. did eat, and no man gave unto him.” But af- 
. ; chal ter awhile his eyes were opened to see the sad 

Dear dying Lamb thy precious blood condition to which he was reduced, and he was 


‘ S 99) 
Shall never lose its power. led to return to his father’s house. And now look 


During the night of the 30th, in much suffer-| at him, see what a different picture is present- 
ing, she prayed tor patience, na sent her love ed—the filthy rags are exchanged for the “ best 
to the absent members of the family, adding, | robe,’—the swine’s meat for the best fare. He 
“tell them I am gone to heaven. has now all that heart can wish, all that a fa- 

The reading of portions of the Bible continued | ther’s bounty can bestow. O, how changed his 
to afford her much comfort. Feeling increas-| condition. Now this is a little picture of what 
ingly weak, she remarked to her mother, “ Mo- the religion of the Bible when received into the 
ther, I can smile. Death does not feel gloomy heart can do for you, my reader. True, it will 
to me, and I think he would, if he was not rob-| discover to you a dreadful sight, | mean your- 
bed of his terrors.” “No more sighing, no more | se//: but it will also reveal to you Jesus, taking 
sorrowing, there the weary are at rest; I think | your place, suffering in your stead, bearing the 
I am weary of this world. All is vanity here.”’ | punishment of your sins in his own body on the 

She afterwards joined one of her sisters in re-| tree. The first work of the Holy Spirit, when 
peating, “ The dying Christian to his soul.” it enters the heart, is to convinee of sin: John 

In the evening, under great suffering, she|xvi.8. The heart of every man by nature may 
desired those around to pray for her, and then| be compared to a dark room full of venomous 
stretching out her arms, exclaimed, “Lord Jesus |reptiles and all uncleanness. But when thie 
receive my redeemed spirit ! Glory! glory!” |light of the sun is permitted to enter such a 

On her father bidding her farewell for the | room, O what a sight is disclosed! So when the 
night, he said, “Thou hast put thy trust in Holy Spirit shines into the heart, we then see 
Jesus and he will not forsake thee.” « No!” | ourselves as we really are; not as we appear to 
she replied, “not even. in the dark valley.” | others, butas God sees us. “For man looketh 
Afterwards, she exclaimed, “O death, where is | at the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory!|at the heart.” The Spirit of God having shewn 
Thanks be to God who giveth us the vietory;a man himsel/, and couvinced him of sin, now 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” “It is with | takes of the things of Christ and shows them 
the eye of faith I look forward to a glorious re-|to the soul. John xvi. 14. The Spirit first tells 
ality, O, that I may be upheld to the last!” the soul of its disease, then of the great and 

Anxious to make the best use of the short | good Physician ; first of its danger, then of the 
time which remained to her, and to be found | way of escape, —wounds that he may make 
ready when the summons came, she replied to| whole, kills that he may make alive again. And 
her mother’s desire that she might get a little | is it not far better that we should know our true 
sleep—“ Mother, I am afraid of being off the|state and apply to Jesus, the Saviour and the 
watch.” Friend of sinners, than that we should remain 

Fifth month 30th. Her sufferings became |in ignorance, and so die in our sins and be lost 
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for ever? One way in which a great many peo-| and if you repeat this night and morning, I will 
ple miss of heaven, is their being satisfied with | not forget to bring you what I have promised.” 
hearing and being told that they are lost sinners, | Most joyfully did the little maid agree to this 
and that Christ is the Saviour of the lost, with-| proposal; and the gentleman, after explaining 
out knowing or feeling in their hearts anything | the meaning of the prayer, went to bed, and 


about these things. They have mever felt the 
burden of their sins, never fled to Christ for re- 
fuge, and dying in that state can never enter 
Heaven. They may have a name to live, but 
they are dead,—spiritually dead. 

Some years ago there was a good Scotch min- 
ister, who used to travel on his pony amongst 
the mountains, trying todo good. The roads 
being very steep and rough he could only travel 
twenty or thirty miles a day, and as he would be 
sometimes a week on the road, he was therefore 
obliged to pass the night in the inns. Now, this 
devoted man of God always had family worship 
in these houses, and obliged every one in the 
house to attend. Staying one night at an inn 
on the way, according to his usual custom he 
called the family together for prayers. When 
all were assembled, and the people waiting to 
begin prayer, the minister inquired whether eve- 
ry one in the house was present. The answer 
was, “ Yes.” “All?” again asked the minister. 
“Yes,” said the innkeeper, “ we are all here but 
a little lassie in the kitchen ; but we never think 
of asking her in, for she is so dirty, she is not 
fit to be seen.” “Then call in the lassie,” said 
this faithful servant of Christ, “ we will wait till 
she comes.” The landlord did not wish her to 
come, but the minister would not begin without 
her. ‘ The scullery girl has a soul,” he said, 
“and a very precious one, and if she was not in 
the habit of attending family prayer, she was in 
more need of joining them now.” The land- 
lord at last complied, the scullery maid was 
called in, and the family worship began. After 
the prayers were ended, the minister called the 
little maid to him, and put a few very simple 
questions to her about God and her own soul, 
and her hopes of eternal salvation. “Can you 
tell me who made you ?” inquired the minister. 
No! she could not tell. “ Do you know you have 
asoul’” “| never heard that | had. What isa 
soul?’ “Do youever pray?” “I don’t know 
what you mean, sir,’ was the poor girl’s reply. 

Such was the dreadful ignorance of this poor, 
friendless little girl. Think how sad her state! 
She knew nothing of the many privileges and 
blessings with which you and [ are favored :— 
she had no kind teacher, no precious Bible, no 
happy Sunday. O, how thankful ought we to 
be that our lot is so differently cast, and how 
anxious ought we to be to improve the talents 
committed to us, remembering that “to whom 
much is given, of him shall much be required.” 

“Well,” said the minister, “I am going to 


Edinburgh, and I will bring you a little necker- | “ Do you remember a little scullery maid at 





early the next day went on his journey. 

Although this good minister had a great deal 
to occupy his attention when at Edinburgh, he 
did not forget the little kitchen maid ; and be- 
lieving that she would keep her promise, he 
bought the neckerchief. 

After an absence of several weeks, he again 
reached the little country inn. It was towards 
the close of the evening when he arrived: he 
had travelled far, and was needing refreshment, 
but before he allows supper to be placed before 
him, he requests the family to be called together 
for prayer. They are all assembled. But where 
is the little kitchen maid? The minister looks 
round the company, but she is not there, and he 
inquires the reason. Ah! it’s a very different 
reason now that keeps her away. “ Indeed, sir,” 
answered the landlady, “ she has been of but lit- 
tle use since you were here; she has done no- 
thing but sit and ery, night and day, and now 
she is so weak and ill, that she cannot leave her 
bed.” “O my good woman, let me see the girl 
directly,” said the minister, instantly guessing 
the reason of her sorrow. He was taken to a 
hole under the stairs where the child lay upon a 
straw bed, evidently in great distress of mind. 
“ Well, my child,” said the good minister, “ here 
is the neckerchief [ have brought you from 
Edinburgh; I hope you have done what you 
promised, and said the prayer that I taught 
you.” “QQ no, sir; no, | can never take your 
present; a dear gift it has been to me: you 
taught mea prayer that God has answered in an 
awful way ; He has shown me myself, and O what 
a sight that is! Minister, minister, what shall I 
do?” O how rejoiced was the man of God 
to perceive that the spirit of God had thus far 
opened the eyes of her understanding, had thus 
far brought her out of darkness into His marvel- 
lous light. After some more conversation, he 
showed to her the way of salvation through a 
crucified Saviour, and ended his visit by teach- 
ing her another prayer, quite as short, and with 
as much meaning :—“ Lord, shew me thyself.” 

The good seed thus sown by the way was not 
lost, but it sprang up and brought forth much 
fruit. Many years had passed since this circum- 
stance took place, when one day the minister 
was called upon bya respectable looking female, 
who expressed a particular wish to see him. 
“ Ask her to walk in,” said the now aged and 
venerable man. “ You will searcely know me, 
sir,” said the female. The minister said that 
he did not remember having seen her before. 





chief if you will promise to saya prayer that I; Inn, in whose soul you took so much interest, 


will teach you; it is very short, there are only | upon your journey to Edinburgh ?” 
four words in it,—“ Lord, shew me myself ;” \ister remembered the circumstance very well. 


The min- 
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“ T was that little girl; you taught me two short 
prayers. By the first, 1 was made to feel my 
want of a Saviour: by the second, I was led to 
see that Saviour himself. I am now comfortably 
settled in life; and although the mother of a 
large family, I have travelled far to see your 
face, and to cheer you, by telling with my own 
lips the glorious things which, by your means, 
the Lord has been pleased to do for my soul.” 
She had brought with her a large web of lin- 
en, of her own spinning, which she had in- 
tended for the dear old man, should she ever be 
favored with an opportunity of seeing him. 
This she begged he would accept as a small ex- 
pression of her deep sense of gratitude. She 
lived for many years to adorn the doctrines of 
God her Saviour, and to invite others to taste 
and see that the Lord is gracious. 


— 0 - 
‘BE CLOTHED WITH HUMILITY.” 


‘* Why should our garments, made to hide 
Our parents’ shame, provoke our pride ? 
The art of dress did ne’er begin 
Till Eve our mother learnt to sin. 


When first she put the covering on 
Her robe of innocence was gone ; 
And yet her children vainly boast 


In the sad marks of glory lost.”’ Warts. 


I prayed for direction, and saw clearly, that 
plainness of dress and behaviour best became a 


Christian, and that for the following reasons: 


1. The Apostle expressly forbids women pro- 
fessing Godliness, to let their adorning be in 
apparel, allowing them no other ornament than 


that of a meek and quiet spirit. 


2. I saw the reasonableness of the command, 
and proved it good for a proud heart to wear the 


plain and modest livery of God’s children. 


3. It tended to open my mouth, for when I 
appeared like the world, in Babylonish garments, 
I had its esteem, and knew not how to part with 
it. But when I showed by my appearance that I 
considered myself as a stranger and foreigner, 
none can know (but by trying) what an in- 
fluence it has on our whole conduct, and what a 
fence it is, to keep us from sinking into the 
spirit of the world. For there is no medium; 
they who are conformed to the fashions, customs 
and maxims of the world, must embrace the 
spirit also, and they shall find the esteem they 
But let 
them also remember this word, “ The friendship 


seek, for the world will love its own. 


of the world is enmity with God.” 


4. I saw myself as a steward, who must render 
an account for every talent, and that it was my 
privilege to have the smiles of God on every 
moment of my time or penny of money which I 


laid out. 


5. I saw clearly that the helping my fellow- 
creatures in their need, was both more rational 








done to the household of faith as done to Christ, 
surely I ought not to only suffer my superfluity to 
give way to their necessity, but also (as occasion 
may require,) my necessities to their extremities. 
6. But it is not only the talent of money, but 
of time, which is thrown away by conformity to 
the world, entangling us in a thousand little en- 
gagements, which a dress entirely plain cuts 
through at once. 
7. The end usually proposed by young persons 
in their dress, is such asa devout soul would 
abominate. A heathen may say, it will pro- 
mote my being comfortably settled in life ; but I 
believe the Lord appoints the bounds of our 
habitation, and that, No good thing will he with- 
hold from those who walk uprightly.” 1 have 
therefore nothing to do, but to commend myself 
to God, in holy obedience, and to leave every 
step of my life, to be guided by his will. I will 
therefore make it my rule, to be clean and neat, 
but in the plainest things, aceording to my sta- 
tion: and whenever I thought on the subject, 
these words would pass through my mind with 
power, “ For so the holy women of old adorned 
themselves.” Mary FLercner. 
—e 


EPISTLE ON SLAVERY. 
From our Yearly Meeting, held in London, by adjourn- 


ments, from the 20th of the Fifth month to the 29th of 
the same, inclusive, 1840. 


To the Yearly Meeting of Friends on the Continent 
of North America. 


Dear Friends,—We think it a favor to us, 


‘and we accept it as an evidence that our Lord 


is mindful of us, that from one time to another, 
when thus assembled for mutual edification, and 
the renewing of our spiritual strength, we are in 
any small measure brought afresh to the enjoy- 
ment of that love which flows from God to man 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour, and under its 
blessed influence quickened to exercise of mind, 
not only for the health and prosperity of all 
those professing the same faith with ourselves, 
but for the coming of the kingdom of God upon 
earth, and the universal prevalence of righteous- 
ness and truth amongst men. This love has 
often brought us in Christian compassion and 
tenderness of spirit, deeply to feel for that por- 
tion of the great family of man subjected to the 
degradation and cruelty of slavery. 

We do not cease to rejoice with reverent 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for the termina- 
tion of this system of iniquity in the British 
colonies. It was an act of justice on the part of 
our legislature, and it has removed an enormous 
load of guilt from our beloved country; but in 
our rejoicing we cannot, nor would we wish to 
forget the hundreds of thousands of our brethren 
and sisters on the continent of America and else- 
where, still detained in this abject condition, and 


and more pleasant than spending my substance | liable to all the misery and oppression which it 
on superfluities; and as I am commanded to entails upon its victims. 


love my neighbor as myself, and to consider all 


We have a strong conviction of the guilt and 
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tiafalnees of davery, end its pernicious effects | and every ‘talent ‘wih which He has ettcinted 
upon both the oppressed and the oppressor-| them, in such a way and manner as may consist 
That man should claim a right of property in| with the purposes of his wisdom and love. It 
the person of his fellow—that man should buy | is the concern of this meeting that all our friends 
and sell his brother—that civil governments in| may carefully seek, each to know his Lord’ ae 
their legislative enactments should so far forget | and to ascertain his individual part of duty; 
that God, who “giveth to all life and breath | the same time we desire to encourage one eats 
and all things, and hath made of one blood all | to simple obedience to that which in the true 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the| light may be made manifest to them, and each 
earth,” as to treat those who differ from them in| to an unflinching and uncompromising avowal of 
the color of their skin, or any other external} his allegiance to his Lord in all things. We 
peculiarity, as beasts that perish, as chattels and| observe with satisfaction and comfort, in the 
articles of merchandise, is in such direct violation | Epistles from your Yearly Meetings, which have 
of the whole moral law, and of the righteousness | been read in this meeting, that there is a very 
of the New Testament, and that in a day i in which | general acknowledgment of concern on this im- 
the principles of civil and religious liberty are so| portant subject. lt has often been a prominent 
fully acknowledged in many of the nations of| feature in the brotherly correspondence which 
Christendom, as may well excite both indigna-| subsists between us. The expression of your en- 
tion and sorrow—and we cannot but regard it as| couragement in times past has been helpful to us, 
such proof of hardness of heart and perverted | and in the trials and difficulties you have had to 
understanding, that we think it can be attributed | endure, our hearts have been brought into fel- 
to nothing short of the deceivableness of Satan, | low-feeling with you. In this work of justice 
working upon the fallen nature of man. and love we have long labored together. It has 
It was, dear friends, in the gradual unfolding | helped to strengthen the bond of our union, and 
of that light in which the things that are re-| in the fresh sense of this Christian fellowship as 
proved are made manifest, that your forefathers| it is now renewed amongst us, we offer you, be- 
and ours were brought to see the criminality of | loved Friends, the warm expression of our sym- 
slavery. Thus enlighened they could find no| pathy, and our strong desire for your help and 
peace with God until they had put away this| encouragement. So far removed as we are from 
evil of their doings from before his eyes—until | the scene of slavery, we are aware that we can 
by a conscientious discharge of their individual} but imperfectly appreciate either the suffering 
religious duty, they had restored those whom| of the slave, or the trials of those who live in 
they held in bondage to the full enjoyment of| the midst of such oppression: nor do we believe 
unqualified freedom. Under the influence of|that we can fully appreciate either the labor 
divine wisdom, and by this faithfulness on the| of faithful Friends in your land, or the obsta- 
part of upright Friends, our religious Society|cles and discouragements which have been 
was brought to a united and settled judgment as| thrown in their way. 
a body, that personal slavery, both in its origin} The brief review we have taken of the history 
and its results, was so great an evil that it could| of our Society in reference to this deeply inter- 
be tolerated by no mitigation of its hardships, and | esting subject, and the feeling which prevails 
they felt the demands of equity to be so urgent| with us, under a sense of the enormity of the 
upon them, that they were concerned to enjoin | evil, urges us, and we desire that it may have 
it upon Friends everywhere, by a ready com-| the same effect upon you, still to persevere, and 
pliance with such reasonable duty, to cease to do| in every way that may be pointed out to us of 
evil by immediately releasing those they held as|the Lord, that we may continue to expose the 
slaves. Their own hands being cleansed from | evil of this unjust interference with the natural 
this pollution, they felt it to be laid upon them|and social rights of man. Time is short—the 
plainly and faithfully to labor with their country-|day is speeding fast with every one of us, and 
men, to bring them toa full understanding of| we have need to use diligence in the work of our 
the requiring of the divine law, and to press it} day. We know the high authority under which 
upon them to act up to its commandments. In lwe are commanded to “love our neighbors as 
the love of God they were bold, both in your | ourselves.” It is our desire on our own account, 
country and in ours, to plead the cause of the | and in this exercise of mind, we believe, dear 
oppressed with those in power. We believe, | Friends, that you are one with us, that in our 
and we would wish to speak of it with modesty | efforts to discharge the duties laid upon us, we 
and humility, that their faithfulness, in connec-| may watch against a hopeless and distrustful 
tion with the exertions of humane and devoted | spirit in times of discouragement. And Q! that 
men of other Christian communities, were in-'in His great mercy and love towards these his 
strumental to bring about the abolition of the’ poor, afflicted and helpless children, it might 
slave trade, as well as the extinction of slavery. | please him to hasten the coming of that day, 
We are reverently impressed with a sense of the even to this generation of the enslaved in your 
prerogative of the great Head of the Church, to land, in which every yoke shall be broken, and 
dispose of his servants, and to employ their time the oppressed go free. 
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If in this righteous cause we move in the 
leading of our Lord, we may humbly trust that 
He with whom there is no respect of persons, 
who careth for the sparrows, and feedeth the 
ravens, will grant to his dependent ones the help 
and support of his Holy Spirit, and enable them, 
in the face of every opposition, to do that which 
is made known to them as his will. 

With the enlarged views entertained by Friends 
of the mercy and love of our Heavenly Father 
towards his children of every nation and tongue 
all the world over, we desire to press it upon 
you still to labor for the removal of all those un- 
just laws, and limitations of right and privilege, 
consequent upon the unwarrantable distinction 
of color—a distinction which has brought so 
much suffering upon those settled in different 
parts of the Union, and which we think must con- 
duce to the strengthening of the prejudices of 
former years, and to retard the work of emanci- 
pation. 

It is affecting to us to think with what aston- 
ishing rapidity slavery is extending itself upon 
the continent of North America, and how, from 
year to year, the slave population is increasing 
among you. Qur spirits are oppressed with a 
sense of the magnitude of the evil. We tremble 
at the awful consequence, which, in the justice 
and wisdom of Almighty God, may ensue to 
those who persist in the upholding of it. We 
commend the whole subject to your most serious 
attention, and desiring that Divine wisdom may 
be near to help in your deliberations upon it, we 
bid you affectionately farewell. 

Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, by 

GEORGE STACEY, 
Clerk of the Meeting this year. 
- —+~0 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


In Genesis the world was made by God’s creative 
hand ; 

In Exopvus the Hebrews marched to gain the Promised 
Land: 

Leviticus contains the Law, holy, and just, and 
good. 

Nompers records the tribes enroll’d—all sons of 
Abraham’s blood. 

Moses, in Devrgronomy, records God’s mighty deeds. 

Brave Josava into Canaan’s land the host of Israel 
leads. 

In Jupces their rebellion oft provokes’ the Lord to 
smite, 

But Rors records the faith of one well pleasing in 
His sight. 

In First and Second Samvet of Jesse’s son we read. 

Ten Tribes in First and Second Kies revolted from 
his seed. 

The First and Second Curontcies, see Judah captive 
made ; 

But Ezra leads-a remnant back by princely Cyrus’ 
aid. 

The City walls of Zion Nenemtan builds again, 

Whilst Estaer saves her people from plots of wicked 
men. 

In Jos we read how faith will live beneath afflic- 
tion’s rod, 


And Davin’s Psatas are precious songs to every child 
of God. 

The Proverss like a goodly string of choicest pearls 
appear. 

Ecciesiastes teaches man how vain are all things 
here. 

The mystic Song of Soromon exalts sweet Sharon’s 
Rose ; 

Whilst Christ the Saviour and the King the ‘* rapt 
Isatan’”’ shows. 

The warning Jerem1an—Apostate Israel scorns ; 

His plaintive Lamentations their awful downfall 
mourns. 

Ezexkiet tells in wondrous words of dazzling myste- 
ries ; 

Whilst kings and empires yet to come, Dare in 
vision sees. 

Of judgment and of mercy, Hosga loves to tell: 

Jogt describes the blessed days when God with man 
shall dwell. 

Among Tekoa’s herdsmen Amos received his call: 

Whilst Osapiag prophesies of Edom’s final fall. 

Joyan enshrines a wondrous type of Christ our 
risen Lord. 

Mican pronounces Judah lost—lost, but again 
restored. 

Nanvm declares on Nineveh just judgment shall 
be poured. 

A view of Chaldea’s coming doom Hasakkvk’s visions 
give ; 

Next ZepHaniaun warns the Jews to turn, repent, and 
live. 

Haccai wrote to those who saw the temple built 
again, 

And Zecuarian prophesied of Christ’s triumphant 
reign. 

Matacui was the last who touch’d the high prophetic 
chord ; 

Its final notes sublimely show the coming of the 
Lord. 


Matraew and Mark and Lvxs and Joun, the Holy 
Gospels wrote, 

Describing how the Saviour died—his life—and all 
he taught. 

Acts prove how God the Apostles owned with signs 
in every place. 

St. Paul, in Romans, teaches us how man is saved 
by grace. 

The Apostle, in Cormraians, instructs, exhorts, re- 
proves. 

Gatatians shows that faith in Christ alone the 
Father loves. 

Epaesians and Puuuirrians tell what Christians 
ought to be : 

Coross1ans bids us live to God and for eternity. 

In THESSALONIANS we are taught the Lord will come 
from Heaven. 

In Tiworny and Trrvs a Bishop’s rule is given. 

Puitemoy marks a Christian’s love, which only Chris- 
tians know. 

Hesrews reveals the Gospel prefigured by the Law. 

James teaches without holiness faith is but vain and 
dead : 

Sr. Perer points the narrow way in which the 
Saints are led. 

Joun in his three Epistles on love delights to dwell. 

Sr. Jung gives awful warning on judgment, wrath, 
and hell. 

The Revetation prophesies of that tremendous day, 

When Curist—and Curist alone shall be the trem- 
bling sinner’s stay. M. R. 


— ~~ 


wwe 


Never marry but for love; but see that thou 
lovest what is lovely. —Lenn. 
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WAR IN ITALY. 


It is not at all improbable that before the 
present number of the Herald (May Ist,) is in 
the hands of our readers, another desolating war 
will have actually broken forth in the very heart 
of Europe. As usual, it has no reference to the 
well-being of nations, whatever pretensions of 
that nature may be put forward, but is simply the 
offspring of diplomatic and dynastic intrigues 
It is easy, however, to trace this war in a strict 
lineal descent from that of 1854. First, the 
position to which the Emperor of the French was 
elevated by that conflict has stimulated within 
him the ambition, and has placed at his command 
the power, as he imagines, to play an imposing 
and conspicuous part in Europe. In the second 
place, the little State of Sardinia having, by 
virtue of her participation in the Crimean cam- 
paign, obtained access, apparently, on an equal 
footing into the council of the Great Powers, has 
ever since been incessantly plotting to use the 
advantage she has thus gained for her own ag- 
grandizement. In the third place, Russia, eager 
to avenge herself on Europe generally, and 
especially upon Austria, for the disasters of that 
war, has willingly fomented a complication by 
which she hopes to recover her place and prestige 
in the European system. It is, of course, im- 
possible to foresee to what extent, and in what 
direction this conflagration may spread. 

It is gratifying to observe, that up to this time 
not only is there no plausible pretext assigned, but 
no inclination whatever displayed, for involving 
England in this miserable imbroglio. The friends 
of Peace, however, must not allow themselves to 
be deluded into false confidence by this seeming 
lull of warlike passion among our countrymen. 
It is not difficult to foresee emergencies that may 
suffice to rekindle the embers into ablaze. It is 
their duty, therefore, to stand vigilantly on their 
guard ; to lose no opportunity, to spare no effort 
to create and cement a powerful public opinion 
in favor of absolute non-intervention on the part 
of our government, in squabbles which do not 
concern us, and which can by no possibility con- 
duce to our honor or advantage. Meanwhile, let 
our readers observe what a pregnant commentary 
these events afford upon the wisdom and practical 
value of those measures which the friends of 
peace, for so long a time, have attempted in vain 
to enforce upon the attention of the peoples and 
governments of Christendom. 

“ Let well alone,” said the opponents of peace 
principles, ten years ago, when, in the Peace 
Congresses which were held upon the Continent, 
and in London, the great ideas of “ NoNINTER- 
vention,” “ MuruaL DisARMAMENT,” and a 
“Congress oF Nations,” were fully discussed, 
and urged upon the timely consideration of the 
several States of Europe :—“ Let well alone— 
Europe has been at peace for thirty-five years. 
What necessity is there to agitate these abstract 
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and utopian theories? The best way to preserve 
peace is to be well prepared for war. Keep up 
your armaments in a state of thorough efficiency, 
and no one will dare to attack you !” 

It was with arguments and assertions such as 
these, and with a continued fusillade of raillery 
and ridicule, that the efforts of the friends of 
peace to enlighten or to warn their countrymen 
were received. 

Little could either party then foresee how ter- 
ribly the events of the subsequent ten years 
would illustrate the truth of the teaching then 
attempted, or the necessity for the warnings urged 
with so much earnestness, not only by the English 
friends of peace, but by some of the keenest 
politicians and profoundest thinkers of Europe. 

The desperate and suicidal rivalry of European 
States in the maintenance and increase of their 
armaments has been persisted in with increasing 
infatuation ever since: and with what results? 
We have passed through the sanguinary and 
costly war with Russia; we have had a terrible 
interlude of slaughter in India and in China; 
and now we are brought to the verge of a great 
European convulsion, which threatens to convert 
that fair and noble continent into a very hell upon 
earth. 

How can the people be awakened from the 
fatal delusions and inexplicaple apathy to which 
they surrender themselves whilst being made the 
dupes and tools of this outrageous policy of 
war ? 

Would that even at this crisis hour—in this 
“perilous and tremendous moment,” the people 
of England would show themselves equal to the 
emergency, and, animated alike by Christian con- 
sistency and far-sighted patriotism, would declare, 
with John Bright, that they “ hold that minister 
who shall send abroad one single English soldier, 
or employ one single English ship, in that contest, 
to sacrifice English treasure and shed English 
blood, is a traitor to his queen and country.”— 
Herald of Peace. 


ee a 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE PROPOSED CONVENTION AT NEWPORT. 


I noticed in a late number of the “ Review,” 
a call for a convention of the graduates of the 
New England Yearly Meeting Boarding School, 
to be holden during the week of the Yearly 
Meeting at Newport, in the Sixth month. 

The call will no doubt find a hearty response 
with many ; but, owing to the short notice, there 
may bea large number who, from unavoidable 
circumstances, cannot be present. I would, there- 
fore, suggest that these be kindly invited to ad- 
dress communications to the Assemblage, upon 
such topics of interest as may best suit their in- 
clination. 

Communications would no doubt be heartily 
welcomed by any of those whose names are ap- 
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Island, previous to the anticipated meeting. 
E. M. Hunrineron. 
Tuckerton, N. J., 5th mo. 25th, 1859. 
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5 PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 11, 1859. 











New York YEARLY MEETING, CONCLUDED. 
—Through the kindness of a friend, we are en- 








abled to make the following addition to the 
On Third 
the Queries and Answers were | 
proceeded with as far as the 6th inclusive—in- | 








account of this Yearly Meeting: 





day morning, 








structive counsel and admonition being given | 
by experienced Friends. 





: | 
In the afternoon, the 





remaining Queries were read and answered, af- 





' ; ie 
ter which an interesting and satisfactory report | 





of the Boarding School at Union Springs was 














not found it practicable to have a select 





of it, Friends not being sufficiently alive 





importance of it to send as large a number of 
their children as would fill up the school. 
On Fourth-day morning a large and solemn 














pel was preached largely in the demonstration 
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of the spirit and with power, tending to arous® 














all toa more diligent and earnest engagement 





to be found more and more redeemed from the 
world, and in upholding the standard of pure 
religion more perfectly. 











It was indeed a sol- 








emn season. Fourth-day afternoon and Fifth- 








day morning were chiefly occupied in reading 








and considering reports of committees charged 
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with the care of funds for educational purposes. 





The Reports on the number of children of a suit- 











there are about 1273, of whom over 1000 attend 





the Publie District Schools which was expressed 








isfactory report of the committee charged with 
the care of the Kansas Indians was read, and a 
committee was appointed to collect subscrip- 
tions, and the Yearly Meeting directed $200 to 
be paid by its Treasurer. 


























were also directed to collect in their respective 





neighborhoods. The committee reported at a sub- 
sequent sitting, the collection of $325. The com- 
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pended to the call, addressed to Newport, Rhode mittee to visit the subordinate meetings made 


although it was to be regretted that they have | 
school | Summons of our beloved friend Joseph Sturge, 


to the | 


meeting for worship was held, in which the Gos- | 





The representatives | 


a report that they had given attention thereun- 
to, and were continued another year. 


On Fifth-day the subject of a general Confer- 


ence being considered, as proposed in the In- 
diana Epistle, it was concluded to defer it for 
consideration next year. 


The correspondence 


'with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting referred from 


last year was also considered, and the same dis- 
position made of it, while it was expressed to be 
a painful necessity to withhold an Epistle. 
Epistles addressed to all the Yearly Meetings 
except Philadelphia were read and approved, 
and after a solemn pause the meeting conclud- 
ed. We hope to be able to give a more de- 
tailed account when we receive the printed Min- 
utes. 
scsi 
DEATH OF JosEPH SturGEe.—W hen the truly 


great and good are called from works to rewards, 


read. and the committee felt encouraged to be-| it is not for the dead that we should mourn, but 
; , as | 


lieve that it would be successfully carried on, | 


for the living—the bereaved, and for ourselves 
and our children. Short as was the immediate 
we rejoicingly believe that he was “ready” to 
meet that sudden termination of his life for 
On the 
morning of the 14th ult., he called his children 
for an early ride, and returning to his own 
chamber, he said to his wife, “I am very ill.” 
Severe pains ensued for a short time, and in 
On the 
previous day he was active and bright as usual, 
and expected to go to London on the 16th to 
attend the Annual Meeting of the Peace Society 


which he had expressed a preference. 


about half an hour life was extinct. 


and the Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
On another page we copy from the London 


Nonconformist a brief sketch of his useful life. 


———-— 


ADDRESS OF LONDON MEETING FOR SUFFER- 


able age to go to school, showed that of this class | INGS ON THE WAR.—We have been kindly fur- 


| nished with a copy of the following Address, by a 
highly valued English correspondent to whom 


to be cause of regret. A very interesting and sat- | the readers, as well as the Editor of Friends’ Re- 


view, are frequently indebted for interesting 
contributions. “The following memorial,” says 
the London Morning Star of the 11th ult., “ was 
yesterday presented by a deputation of the Society 
of Friends, to the Earl of Derby, in Downing 
street ; and was kindly and favorably received by 
his lordship.” 

It also appears that the Prime Minister had 
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received a deputation of Irish Friends on the 


same subject, and in his reply to them the 


Dublin Mail says: ‘ 
. : | Heaven to grant wisdom for every emergency, 
“He stated that they (Ministers) had acted | 


with strict impartiality between the hostile 
Powers, and that by continuing to observe a 
similar course of conduct, he hoped the time 
might come when such mediation would be ac- 
Lord Derby further added that strong 
as were the feelings of the Society of Friends 
on the subject of the war, yet they had used no 
word too strong to express his own feelings with 
regard to it—that the Government was resolved 
to observe an entire neutrality; and that no 
circumstance short of the absolute nece ssity of 
self-defence would justify them in involving 
Great Britain in any manner in the approaching 
strife. 


cepted. 


‘“ To the Earl of De rby, the First Lord of the 


i al ” 
Treasury. 


“We learn with heartfelt sorrow the breaking 
out of war on the continent of Europe, and we 
would respectfully address the head of the Ad- 


ministration, and the other members of the! 


Government, under a deep sense of the solemn 
responsibility now resting upon them. 

“ Amidst the conflict of contending nations, 
we observe with thankfulness the unanimity with 
which, in conformity with the general tone of 
public feeling in this land, the leading statesmen 
of the country have disclaimed the idea of any 
warlike interference on the part of Great Britain 
in the struggle unhappily commenced. And we 
rejoice that the members of the present Admin- 
istration have expressed their determination to 
maintain a strict neutrality. 

“We are not unmindful of the difficulties 
which may arise from the rapid changes of popu- 
lar opinion. Nor do we forget the delicate posi- 


tion in which such a Government as that of 


Great Britain may be placed by sudden and 
unforeseen events ; and how powerfully appeals to 
honor, or even to lower considerations,’ may work 
upon the public mind. 

“Yet we are emboldened to express our de- 
sire—we may add our fervent prayer—that they 
who, in the ordering of Divine Providence, are 
entrusted with the reins of Government, may be 
enabled, at this momentous crisis, to stand 
firm in the maintenance of peaceful relations 
with other countries, and in abstaining from 
every assumption of a warlike attitude. May 
they fearlessly and steadfastly pursue a course 
of pacific action, of wise conciliation, and 
of Christian forbearance, avoiding everything 
Which may awaken the jealousy or apprehension 
of other nations. Sanctioned by the authority 
of the Most High, and covered by his blessing, 
such a course of conduct would, we cannot doubt, 
open the way for the extension of those friendly 
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offices of mediation which become the rulers of 
a professedly Christian people 
“May it please our Almighty Father in 


more especially to those who guide the counsels 
of our own beloved country, and of other States of 
Europe, and so to pour forth the spirit of recon- 
ciliation and peace among the nations that 


| bloodshed and desolation may be stayed. 


“ Signed in and on behalf of a meeting repre- 
senting the religious Society of Friends in Great 
| Britain, held in London, the 6th day of 5th 


| month, 1859. 
“Rosert Axsop, Clerk.” 


~~ 
| Margtep, on the 5th of 5th mo. last, at Springfield 
Meeting, Clinton (o., Jonn Coareto Detitan ANDREW, 
both members of yhe same Meeting. 

— 28 


Diep, In Westfield, Hamilton Co., Indiana, on the 
| first of First mo. last, sfter ashort illness, Exizasera 
| Reeve, aged near 74 years, a much beloved member 
| of Westfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. Although 

suddenly taken away, she has left the consoling be- 
lief that our loss is her eternal gain. Her kindness 
| and upright walk endeared her to many. 





, On the 26th of 3d mo. last, at the residence 
of her father, Aaron Hadley, near Monrovia, Morgan 
Co., Ind., Maria, wife of Hiram J. Stanton, in the 

| 24th year of her age, a member of the West Union 
Monthly Meeting. She was an exemplary young 
‘riend, always a regular attender of our First-day 


Scripture schools, a good example to others therein. 
| 
| 





, On the 22d of 5th mo. last, Josspn Newsy 
Cox, son of the above named Friends, aged 6 months. 
| , In Hendricks Co., Indiana, on the 24th of 
4th mo. last, Samra Ayn, wife of Manly Hadley, in 
the 28th year of her age, a member of White Lick 
| Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

| This dear Friend was warmly attached to our re- 
| ligious Society, and much concerned for its welfare 
|and prosperity. Although her health had been 
delicate for several years, yet she was a regular at- 
tender of our religious meetings, till within a few 
days of her death, frequently sitting long meetings 
through, in much weakness and pain of body. She 
| bore her sufferings with patience and resignation, 
'and though her disease was such as to render her 
| incapable of rational conversation near her close, yet 
| it is believed that it had been her chief concern to do 
her day’s work inthe day, and her relatives and 
| friends have a comfortable hope that she was pre- 
| pared for the solemn change, and that their loss is 
her eternal gain. 

, At Mamaroneck, West Chester Co., N. Y., on 
| the 28th of 4th mo. last, Ricnarp Carpenter, aged 74 
years. This dear Friend was of a meek, retiring spirit, 
and though very unassuming and diffident of his 
own qualifications, was of sound, discriminating judg- 
ment. And under the refining operation of Divine 
| grace his life was rendered useful, both amongst his 
friends and in the church at large. He was a mem- 
| ber of Purchase Monthly and Quarterly Meetings ; he 
| long served those meetings as Clerk in the various 
| branches, and also the Yearly Meeting and Meet- 
ing for Sufferings. For many years he was in the 
station of elder, and it may be said in that capacity 
he was worthy of ‘‘ double honor.’’ He was frequent- 
ly engaged in travelling, under appointment by the 
Yearly Meeting, in the service of the Society, and as 
{companion to other Friends throughout his own, as 





| 








| 
| 
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well as other Yearly Meetings. In the latter part of 
his long and useful life he felt himself called upon to 
exercise as a minister, much to the satisfaction of 
his friends, and not long before his death he was 
recorded as such; his doctrine was sound, and 
tended to edification and comfort. He was universal- 
ly beloved; and, it may be said of him, as of one 
formerly, he was an Israelite, indeed, in whom was 
no guile. 

Diep, On the 6th ult., in Champaign Co., Ohio, 
Levi Coweitt, in the 44th year of his age. He was 
a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting, and by a self- 
denying and exemplary life was endeared to a large 
circle of friends. He had been married only about 
three months ; his last sickness being of a paralytic 
character, rendered him incapable of much conversa- 
tion, but his friends have the consoling belief that 
his end was peace. Near the close he affectionately 
commended his wife to the care of Divine Providence, 
adding—‘‘ Thy trials will be great; I shall be taken 
from thee, and the Lord’s will is right ;’’ aftera time 
of extreme pain, falling into a tranquil sleep, his re- 
deemed spirit took its flight, we doubt not, to be for- 
ever with the Lord. 


——, In Harrison Co., Ohio, on the 30th of 12th 
mo., 1858, Janz Mappox, near the 85th year of her 
age, a valuable member of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

This dear friend in early life became convinced of 
the principles of the religious Society of Friends, and 
through life remained firmly attached to its doctrines 
and testimonies. Her health had been gradually de- 
clining for several years, but, for the last fourteen 
months of her life, it was her lot to experience severe 
physical afflictions. Often, whén suffering extreme 
restlessness, which she described as worse than any 
pain, she desired that she might be released and be 
at rest; but generally added, ‘‘I must try to wait my 
Master’s time.”’ 


——, In Harrison Co., Ohio, on the 29th of 4th 
mo. last, Witson Mappox, in the 46th year of his 
age, a much esteemed member of Short Creek Month- 
ly Meeting. 

This dear friend had for several years filled the 
station of Overseer, and in his daily walk and con- 
versation was an example of Christian patience and 
self-control. During an illness of several weeks, he 
often appeared in fervent supplication ; and although 
he had to pass through some conflict, he was enabled 
to express, a few days before he quietly and peace- 
fully departed, that he saw nothing in his way. His 
loss will be long and deeply felt by his bereaved 
family and friends, yet they mourn not as those 
without hope, but are comforted in the firm belief 
that their great loss is his eternal gain. 


, On the 11th of 4th mo. last, in the 70th year 
of her age, Ann Townsenp, widow of William Town- 
send, a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, 
Hendricks Co., Indiana. 


, At Little Compton, Rhode Island, on the 
24th of 12th mo., 1858, Petes Wizavr, in the 60th 
year of his age; and on the 28th of Ist mo. last, 
at the same place, Exizasera G. Witecr, (widow of 
deceased), in her 57th year, both worthy members 
of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 

In the removal of these dear Friends we feel that 
we have sustained a great loss, but are comforted in 
believing that our loss is their eternal gain. They 
were pleasant in life, and almost undivided in death. 
Having been favored to embrace the truth, they were 
concerned to live under its blessed influence. They 
were firm believers in the great doctrines of our holy 
religion, as revealed in the Gospel, their love and 
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Death to them had no terror ; and we trust they are 
gathered to the just of all generations. 


Diep, In Fairhaven, Mass., on the 20th of 5th mo. 
last, Amazian Deano, in the 89th year of his age, a 
member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 

For many years he was acceptably in the station 
of Overseer. Through a long life he was very dili- 
gent in the attendance of meetings; and although 
for a considerable part of his time he had to go on 
foot upwards of three miles, he rarely let anything 
hinder him in the performance of that duty. Some 
remarks respecting him in a neighboring journal 
were very true: ‘‘A man, remarkable for his quiet, 
unobstrusive life, and his continuous and inflexible 
abstemiousness from every exciting beverage. He was 
aneminent member of the Society of Friends, humble, 
unassuming and lowly in his deportment, yet a 
bright and shining light to every mind competent to 
appreciate a righteous life.’’ 

, On the 8th of 5th mo. last, aged 34 years, 
Racuet, wife of Jonathan H. Rogers and daughter of 
Job and Jane Peckham, (the former deceasd,) a 
member of Norwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Canada West. 

This dear Friend was favored, through a protracted 
illness, with patient, quiet resignation to the Divine 
will, and remained peaceful to the close. Her 
friends have the comforting assurance that she has 
inherited the blessing promised to the poor in spirit, 
by the Saviour, in whom alone she trusted. 

,On the 2d of 12th mo., 1858, after an ill- 
ness of about twenty-four hours, Saran Evizapers, 
daughter of Jehu and Jane Wilson, aged nearly 4 
years. 

, At the residence of his uncle, Jehu Wilson, 
CuristopuER Compton, on the Ist of 2d mo. last, in 
the 3lst year of his age. 

, On the 3d of 4th mo. last, at the residence 
of his son, Jehu Wilson, Curistorner Wirson, in the 
84th year of his age. 

This dear Friend bore a lingering illness of several 
months with much patience and resignation. 

, On the 16th of 4th mo. last, Emma T., 
daughter of Jehu and Jane Wilson, aged nearly 2 
years, the fourth death in the family within the 
short space of five months. 

The above were all members of Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 

+ 108m 
From the London Nonconformist. 


JOSEPH STURGE. 


Our revered friend, Joseph Sturge, has been 
called to his long rest. Amid a deplorable out- 
burst in Europe of that military spirit which it 
was one of the great aims of his life to assuage, 
he has gone to the region of eternal peace. We 
can easily suppose that the last weeks of Mr. 
Sturge’s earthly career may have been somewhat 
saddened with a spectacle so calculated to grieve 
his gentle and philanthropic nature. We know 
of but few men in the range of our experience in 
whom have been so harmoniously blended force 
of character unbending conscientiousness, and 4 
woman’s gentleness of disposition. 

The name of Joseph Sturge is inseparably 
identified with every movement of a social and 
philanthropic nature during the last quarter of a 
century. To most of them he gave in pre-eminent 
measure his personal effort and substantial sup- 


trust being firmly fixed in the Lord Jesus Christ..port. His instinct and sympathies ever led him 
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to look at the moral aspect of every question, and 
to take the side of the right against the wrong. 
The man of peace was always at war with wrong- 
doing. That gentle nature exhibited a singular 
firmness and persistency when espousing the 
cause of suffering humanity. More than twenty 
years ago his name and his exertions were asso- 
ciated with those of Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Brougham, and Buxton, in the anti-slavery 
cause. The manner in which he supported Negro 
emancipation was characteristic of the man. He 
threw his whole heart into the work. With him 
it was not sufficient to give generously of his 
means. Irom early life, by his excellent training, 
his benevolent impulses and family traditions, 
philanthropy had become with hima habit. But 
to these our honored friend invariably added 
personal self-sacrifice. He was never weary in 
well-doing. Thus Mr. Sturge not only publicly 
opposed the apprenticeship system which was 
adopted with a view to pave the way to the 
abolition of slavery; but in 1837, at his own cost, 





he made a journey to the West Indies, and col-| 
lected a vast body of information, which was laid | 
before the Parliamentary committee, and by its 
crushing force, supported by a long and vigorous 
public agitation, was mainly instrumental in pro- 
curing the Act of Parliament by which slavery 
in every form was declared to be abolished in the 
British dominions. His labors of love were 
never completed. The same energy and services 
that were given to the anti-slavery cause in the 
British Colonies were lavished upon the wrongs 
of the sons of Africa everywhere. In this spirit 
he visited the United States in 1841, to collect | 
information as to the condition of the slaves, and 
published the result of his researches in a valu- | 
able book. He was also greatly instrumental in | 
procuring the final abolition of slavery in the 
Colonies of France. 

Our own files contain abundant evidence of 
Mr. Sturge’s unremitting activity in the interests 
of free trade, political freedom, and the cause of 
peace. His energetic nature found a fresh field of 
activity in the movement for substituting arbitra- 
tion for war, which followed upon the convulsions 
of 1848. In the remarkable Peace Congresses 
held successively at Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, 
London and Edinburgh, Mr. Sturge took an ae- 
tive and prominent part. To the last he retained 
unswerving faith in the principles that were 
with him rooted convictions. Manhood suffrage 
was as much in his eyes a right in 1858 as in 
1843; and his unabated attachment to the cause 
of peace was shown in his uniform support of the 
Society which has been its chief exponent Mr. 
Sturge was to have presided at the annual meet- 
ing of the Peace Society held yesterday, had not 
Providence called him away from the scene of 
his varied labors. 

On more than one occasion, the zeal of our| 
departed friend worked in a direction that| 
brought him prominently on the public stage. 
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“In conjunction with a few other persons as 
earnest as himself,” says a writer in Aris’s Bir- 
mingham Gazette, “he more than once ventured 
into a hostile camp on a mission of reconciliation 
and peace. During the war between Denmark 
and the Duchies in 1848 he went first to the 
head-quarters of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, and 
then to the capital of Denmark, to endeavor to 
persuade the belligerents to refer their disputes 
to arbitration, in accordance with the spirit of 
Christianity, and with the provisions of the con- 
stitution to which they both had promised alle- 
giance. His visit to Russia in 1854, with Henry 
Pease, the member for South Durham, and Ro- 
bert Charlton, is fresh in the public mind. That 
journey was prompted by Mr. Sturge, and he 
acted throughout as the spokesman of the party. 
Those who have read the simple narrative which 
he published on his return will readily believe, 


| that although the Emperor Nicholas was not in- 


duced to forego his ambitious projects, yet that 
a deep impression was made upon his mind, and 
that good has resulted, and will still more greatly 
result, from the self-imposed mission of those 
three earnest-minded and conscientious men, who 
thus publicly in the name of our common faith 
offered a solemn protest against the proneness of 
mankind to war.” At the close of the war with 


Russia he formed one of a deputation to the Paris 
Congress to urge the importance of recognising the 
principle of non-intervention ; and in the same 


year he undertook a journey to Finland, and labori- 
ously investigated the miseries inflicted on the 
wretched inhabitants of the coast while hostili- 
ties lasted. 

But the activities of private life were more 
congenial to the innate modesty of Mr. Sturge’s 
nature than the excitement of such public ap- 
pearances. ‘His life was a consistent whole. The 
philanthropist, the anti-slavery advocate, and the 
supporter of peace principles, free trade, political 
freedom, and total abstinence, never forgot the 
claims of those around him, or failed to practice 
what he preached. “In the establishment of 
reformatory schools he took an active share. It 
was by his exertions that the Birmingham school 
—the first in the provinces—was commenced, 
and an impulse thus given to the foundation of 
these institutions throughout the kingdom. For 
several years past, Mr. Sturge, and his brother, 
Charles Sturge, have themselves supported a re- 
formatory school on their farm at Stoke, near 
Birmingham.” His wealth, like his personal 
effort, was in his eyes only a means of doing good 
to others. “ His ear was never deaf nor his hand 
closed against any tale of distress; but not a 
tithe of his benefactions is known to the world, 
for, like all good men, he was much given in his 
charities to observe the scriptural precept, ‘ Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand do- 
eth.’ To public charities and educational insti- 
tutions he was a constant and liberal donor, and 
he was also a warm supporter of those religious 
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objects to which his principles, as a member of) of the church. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
the Society of Friends, allowed him to contri-| let my right hand forget her cunning ;” “ Pray 
bute.” for the peace of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper 
Our lamented friend has gone to his reward | that love thee.” 

after a life spent in promoting the welfare of his 
fellow-men. His best monument is the count- 
less deeds of philanthropy and beneficence that 
are crowded into his career. Without having, 
perhaps, a personal enemy in the world, too good 
and tender hearted to inflict an injury on any | 
one, he will live in the hearts of all who have| 
been honored to work with him in all good things, 
and he has left the world amid the regrets of 
thousands whom he helped to set free, or has 
striven to elevate in the social scale. He has 
left a noble example of what may be accom- 
plished by a Christian whose soul is bent upon 
filling the sphere assigned to him by Providence. 


It was in the days of Solomon thatthe city was 
was in the height of its glory ; when he “ made 
silver in Jerusalem as stones, and cedar trees as 
sycamore trees ;’ when “ Judah and Israel were 
many, as the sand which is by the sea in multi- 
tude ;” and “ dwelt safely, every man under his 
vine, and under his fig tree.”’ 

One Friday afternoon Mr. Calman took M. 
and me to the Jews’ place of wailing. After 
going along a narrow lane, we came to a small 
opeu space, one side of which was bounded by 
the wall that surrounds the area of the great 
mosque. The lower part of this wall is evident- 
ly very ancient ; and there is historical evidence 

+ er = that, as far back as the twelfth century, the Jews 
HERSCHELL’S VISIT TO HIS FATHER-LAND. regarded it as having belonged to the court of 
the ancient temple. 

The scene that here presented itself was one 

of the most striking I beheld in Jerusalem. 
About thirty men, and half as many women, 
were assembled together, all without shoes, the 
ground whereon they trod being in their estima- 
tion holy. Some were seated on the ground 
reading, some were praying, and others kissing 
the wall. I entered into conversation with some 
of the Polish and German Jews, and inquired 
what they were reading. Several were reading 
portions of the Psalms; others the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah; and one venerable looking old 
man was reading the account of Solomon's ded- 
ication of the Temple, recorded in Ist Kings, 
viii. Who could not sympathize with him in 
contemplating the contrast between the glorious 
scene therein described and the present desola- 
tion of the city and temple? Nothing could 
give a more vivid picture of the humiliation of 
Israel than these poor Jews, strangers and out- 
casts in what used to be their own city. “ The 
Lord hath cast off his altar, he hath abhorred 
his sanctuary, he hath given up into the hand 
of the enemy the walls of her palaces.” “ The 
precious sons of Zion, comparable to fine gold, 
how are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, the 
work of the hands of the potter!’ The sons of 
Zion, instead of being objects of interest and 
pity, are exposed to the contempt, not only of 
the Mohammedan possessors of their city, but 
of the professors of false Christianity who dwell 
in it. I cannot describe the vividness of truth 
with which the words came home to me, as I 
listened to one of my poor brethren reading the 
12th verse of the 1st chapter of Lamentations : 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Be- 
hold and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith 
the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his 
fierce anger.” 

We went from this spot to examine more mi- 
nutely the fragment of the arch, that interest- 





(Continued from page 621.) 


“ Jerusalem lies near the summit of a broad 
mountain ridge. All around are higher hills: 
on the east, the Mount of Olives ; on the South, 
the Hill of Evil Counsel, socalled, rising direct- 
ly from the Vale of Hinnom; on the west the 
ground rises gently to the borders of the Great 
Wady, while on the north a bend of the ridge 
connected with the Mount of Olives bounds the 
prospect at the distance of more than a mile.”* 
The present city is surrounded by a wall, and 
entered by four gates. Dr. Robinson made a 
careful measurement of the wall, and found it to 
be two and a half miles round. 

Jerusalem is first mentioned in connection 
with Melchizedek, who was king of Salem. That 
this is the same place which was aftewards called 
Jerusalem, is evident from Psalm Ixxvi. 2. “ In 
Salem also is his tabernacle, and his dwelling- 
place in Zion.” We next hear of it under the 
name of Jebusi, or the city of the Jebusites, 
whom the children of Benjamin could not drive 
out, but who continued to dwell in this their 
fortified city until the time of David. When 
David was anointed king over all Israel, he went 
up to this stronghold to extirpate the last of the 
heathens from the land of Israel ; they trusted 
in the lame and blind idols which they set on 
the wall as a defence; but David overcame 
them and made this city the capital of his king- 
dom. It was builded “as a city in which men 
were to be united together ;”’ it was to be a cen- 
tre of unity to the whole nation of Israel ; “whith- 

er the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, un- 
to the testimony of Israel.” Three times in a 
year was it filled with “the many thousands of 
Isracl ’’ who went te the “ city of their solemn- 
ities ’ to keep the appointed feasts. From the 
sacred bond of union which Jerusalem thus 
formed, it was regarded with holy veneration; 
and is spoken of as the type or personification 





* Robinson's Biblical Researches, 4 382. 
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ing relic which so clearly demonstrates the an- 
tiquity of the portion of the wall to which it be- 
longs, and which is a strong presumptive evi- 
dence that those parts of the walls that are of 
similar architecture are equally ancient. M. 
measured three of the stones that compose this 
fragment, and found them respectively twenty- 
one, twenty-three, and twenty-five feet in length. 
The distance from this point to the precipitous 
rock of Zion, on the other side of the valley, 
was measured by Dr. Robinson, and found to be 
three hundred and fifty feet, which was proba- 
bly the length of the bridge that united the two 
mounts together : joining the royal residence to 
the house of God. While standing in the val- 
ley between these renowned eminences, and ex- 
amining the remnant of the bridge that united 
them, it was interesting to remember that Mo- 
riah belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, and Zi- 
on to Judah. These two brethren have always 
been peculiarly united. “Send the lad with 
me,” said Judah to his father; “I will be sure- 
ty for him.” When the ten tribes revolted 
from the house of David these two remained 
loyal; and to this day the descendants of these 
two brethren continue united in suffering, wan- 
dering together over the wide world, without a 
country or a home. 

At the other end of the same valley is the 
pool of Siloam, a reservoir for water, surrounded 
by ancient walls of hewn stone. It was in this 
pool our Lord desired the blind man to wash, af- 


The 


ter He had anointed his eyes with clay. 
water that supplies the pool comes from a foun- 
tain, or perhaps it may rather be called another 
pool, nearly a quarter of a mile distant, a chan- 
nel being cut through the hill from one to the 


other. It has been conjectured, and there is 


great reason for the supposition, that the upper 
pool (which is now called the fountain of the 
Virgin) is itself supplied by a spring that rises 
in Mount Moriah, immediately under the site 
ofthe Temple. There is a spring or fountain 
directly under the mosque of Omar, of the water 
of which Dr. Robinson drank, and found it 
had the same peculiar taste he had remarkea 
in the water of Siloam. This reminds one 
of the vision of Ezekiel, in which he saw 
waters proceeding “from under the right side 
of the house at the right end of the altar ;” and 
of the prophetic declaration of Joel respecting 
the latter days, that then “ a fountain shall come 
forth of the house of the Lord.” 

“ Jesus went forth with his disciples over the 
brook Cedron, where was a garden. And Ju- 
dus knew the place, for Jesus ofttimes resorted | 
thither with his disciples.’ The brook Cedron 
or Kidron, is now only a dry channel, through 
which no stream flows, exc ept during the heavy 
rains of winter; but on crossing it, near the 
north-east corner of the city, you come to a pl ut 
of ground, enclosed with a stone wall, which has 
long been pointed out as the Garden of Gethsem- 
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ane; and as the situation corresponds to the 
place described in the Gospel narrative, being 
near the Mount of Olives, there is little reason 
todoubt that in or near this spot the mysterious 
agony of our blessed Lord, when he “ offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears unto Him that was able to save him 
from death,” took place. In this enclosure are 
eight very old olive trees. I felt this a solemn 
spot; it was impossible to visit it, for the first 
time at least, without a lively recollection of 
Him who “ poured out his soul unto death.” I 
felt how natural to the human mind is the wor- 
ship of the visible,—the love of relics. I could 
not resist pulling many twigs of those ancient 
olive trees. It is easy to understand how, from 
the time of Peter unto the present day, men 
should be disposed to say, when deeply im- 
pressed in a particular spot, “ let us build a tab- 
ernacle” here; but even if experience had not 
shown the futility of such attempts to perpetu- 
ate the impression, I believe the principle is in 
itself wrong, as tending to encourage a low esti- 
mate of the degree in which God’s presence may 
be now enjoyed. If we really believe that where 
two or three are gathered together in Christ’s 
name, He is there in the midst of them, actual- 
ly, though invisibly, present, we ought to feel that 
to us the place where he is now present in spirit 
is more holy than the place where He was in 
person many hundred yearsago; and thus the 
upper room, the open field, or our own private 
chamber where God condescends to meet with 
us, should be to us “ none other than the house 
of God and the gate of heaven.” I firmly be- 
lieve, that if we seek to affect the mind by the 
aid of architecture, painting, or music, the im- 
pression produced from these adjuncts i is just so 
much subtracted from the worship of the un- 
seen Jehovah. Ifthe outward eye is taken up 
with material splendor, or forms of external 
beauty, the mind’s eye sees but little of “ Him 

who is invisible ;” the ear that is entranced 
with the melody of sweet sounds, listens not to 
the “ still small voice’ by which the Lord makes 
his presence known. 

On the east side of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat are four remarkable tombs, hewn out of 
the solid rock, to which are now given the names 
of Jehoshaphat, Absalom, St. James, and Zech- 
arias. In the earlier notices of these, different 
names are assigned to them; so that all that is 
said about them is mere conjecture. A thought 
struck me in regard to them, which I me rely 
throw out as a possibility, without pretending 
| to assert its correctness. These tombs are held 
in high estimation by the Jews ; they visit them 
and pray beside them. I met many Jews at the 
tomb of Zecharias, some of whom were inscrib- 
ing their names upon it. They, in common 
with the Christians, call this the tomb of Zech- 
ariah, the son of Barachiah. I regret that I 
omitted to ask them by what name they call the’ 
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one allotted by the Christians to St. James. 
The style of architecture, being mingled Grecian 
and Egyptian, shows them to be comparatively 
modern. “If they existed prior to the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem,” says Robinson, “they are 
probably to be referred to the times of the Her- 
ods.”’* Supposing this to be the case, their 
construction would, in the time of our Saviour, 
be a recent event ; ‘and as we know, that even 
under their vassalage to the Romans, there were 
some rich men among the Jews, such as Joseph 
of Arimathea, who had tombs for themselves 
which they had “ hewn out in the rock,” it is at 
least not improbable that all, or some of these 
tombs, may have been erected, or, more correct- 
ly spe aking, “ hewn out,” by the more wealthy 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, in honor of some 
of the prophets. May it not be in allusion to 
these very tombs that our Lord says, “ Woe un- 
to you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! be- 
cause ye build the tombs of the prophets, and 
garnis sh the sepulchres of the righteous, and say, 
If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partake rs with them in the 
blood of the prophets.”” Then, after relating 


how they would deal with the first preachers of 


the gospel, he adds : “ That upon you may come 
all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel, unto the blood 


- of Zacharias, son of Barachias:’ one of the 


prophets to whose memory they had lately made 
a monument. 
(To be continued.) 


+ +0 


DEATH OF HUMBOLDT. 


The recent notices of the gradual decline of 
this illustrious European philosopher have pre- 
pared the public for the intelligence of his de- 
cease, which is announced as having taken place 


in Berlin on the 6th of May. Had he lived but 
a few days more than four months longer, he 
would have completed the ninetieth year of his 
age. His fame belonged not only to Europe, 
but to the world ; and in this country especially, 
probably no man who was known to us only 
through the medium of his scientific writings, 
was held in equal reverence and admiration. 
The simple record of his life forms the noblest 
monument to his memory. We need only gather 
up the successive facts in his career to show that 
the “man of the century” has been taken from 
the world. 

Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von Humboldt 
was horn in Berlin, Sept. 14, 1769. His father, 
who was a man of military and civil distinetion 
in Prussia, died when his son was but ten years 
old, but the latter still enjoyed the advantage of 
a singularly careful education. _He studied at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, at Berlin, and at Git- 
tingen, devoting himself chiefly to the natural 


* Robinson’ 8 Bib. Res. ii. 16. 
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sciences, to the Greek language, and to the ap- 
plication of science to the practical arts. Among 
his early instructors in the former were Blumen- 
bach, Beckmann and Lichtenberg. His uni- 
versity studies were varied by excursions to the 
Harz Mountains, and to the vicinity of the 
Rhine, which occasioned the first fruits of his 
literary labors, in a work entitled, “ The Basalt 
on the Rhine” (1790). 

In the spring and summer of that year, accom- 
panied by one or two congenial friends, he made 
a tour through Belgium, Holland, England and 
France. The acquaintance of Sir Joseph Banks, 
and the enthusiasm of one of his companions, 
who had made a voyage to the South Sea, awaken- 
ened the desire for visiting tropical regions, and 
gave a coloring to his future life. On his return 
from England, he passed some time at a com- 
mercial academy in Hamburg, with a view of 
engaging in the pursuits of trade. But his in- 
clinations strongly tended to the cultivation of 
physical science, and in 1791, he repaired to 
the School of Mines at Freiberg, where he 
received private lessons from the celebrated 
Werner. His researches in this locality led to 
the preparation of a treatise on the fossil botany 
of Freiberg, which was published a year or two 
later (1793). A larger work on the physiology 
of the nerves and muscles (1797-99) attests the 
predominant tendency of his mind. 

The death of his mother in 1796 removed one 
of the obstacles to his cherished purpose of a 
grand scientific expedition to the tropics. After 
pursuing an extensive course of study in the ap- 
plication of astronomy to geography, and engag- 
ing in meteorological observations with Von 
Buch, he went to Paris, where he first made the 
acquaintance of Bonpland, with whom he passed 
the winter of 1798 in Madrid. This was, in 
fact, the turning point of his life. Such a 
faverable impression did he make on the Spanish 
authorities, that he received permission to visit 
at pleasure any of the Spanish possessions in 
America or the Indian Ocean, with a guaranty 
of the free use of his astronomical instruments, 
and of no restraint in the collection of specimens 
in natural science. 

In June, 1799, he embarked, in company with 
Bonpland, for South America, and arrived at 
Cumana in the middle of July. The next 
eighteen months were spent in an exploring tour 
through Venezuela; and in February, they left 
the sea-coast for the south, with a view of reach- 
ing the rivers Apure and the Orinoco. They 
passed over the cataracts of Atures and Maypures 
in Indian canoes to Fort San Carlos on Rio 
Negro, about two degrees from the equator, and 
after a weary journey through the wilderness, 
returned to the Orinoco, of which they made the 
first exact scientific observation. From Cumana, 
at which they arrived in safety after their peril- 
ous excursion, they sailed to Havana, where 

| they remained several months. They next went 





to Bogota, the vicinity of which they carefully 
explored, and in September, 1801, continued | 
their journey to the South, arriving in Quito, | 
Jan. 6, 1802. Here they remained until the 
following June, pursuing their researches in 
the volcanic region, and ascending to heights 
which had never before been trodden by the 
foot of man. On June 23, 1802, they reached 
a height of 19,230 feet on the Chimborazo, which 
was more than 3,000 feet higher than the point 
attained by La Condamine in 1738. Here they 
planted their instruments upon a narrow ledge of 
rock which projected from the vast field of un- 
fathomed snow. A broad, impassable chasm 
prevented their further advance; they were en- 
veloped in thick fogs, and in an atmosphere 
of the most piercing cold; they breathed with 
difficulty, and blood burst from their eyes and’ 
lips. Only once has this elevation on the Chim- 
borazo been surpassed, when Boussingault, in 
1831, attained a summit of 19,600 feet, by a dif- 
ferent path from that chosen by Humboldt. 

Crossing the passes of the Andes, the travel- 
lers pursued their way to the upper valley of the’ 
Amazon, and made a thorough exploration of 
that portion of Peru. In December, they sailed 
from Callao to Guayaquil, and after a second 
tedious voyage, arrived at Acapulco, March 23, 
1803. Thence, they proceeded to Mexico, where 
they remained for several months, pursuing their 
researches in the volcanic regions, and making 
rich and valuable collections in natural history. 
In March, 1804, after exploring numerous locali- | 
ties on the Mexican coast, Humboldt sailed to 
Havana, where he remained for two months, 
gathering and arranging the materials for his 
“ Political Essay on Cuba” (Paris, 1826.) He 
next directed his attention to the United States, | 
and accompanied by Bonpland, visited Philadel. | 
phia and Washington, where he was treated with | 
distinguished attention by President Jefferson. | 
and after a brief sojourn, sailed for Bordeaux in | 
July, 1804. 


He now took up his temporary abode in Paris, | 
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The tour extended through Moscow, Kasan, 
Tobolsk, and Barnaul to the Chinese frontier. 
He was accompanied by his two friends, Ehren- 
berg and Gustav Rose. The journey, which oc- 
cupied nine months, is described in “ Central 
Asia”, (Paris, 1843). This journey furnished 
the most valuable contributions to the science of 
physical geography. New light was thrown on 
the voleanic agencies in Central Asia; many 
important facts were set forth on the soil, climate, 
and connection of the mountain chains; and 
owing to the interest which it awakened, a regu- 
lar system of observations was established by the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, throughout 
the Russian Empire, for the purpose of noting 
the changes in meteorological phenomena. 

The political movements of 1830 gave the 
activity of Humboldt a political direction to a 
certain extent, but without diverting his atten- 
tion from the pursuits of science. In May, he 


attended the Crown Prince of Prussia to the last 
| Diet of Warsaw, and soon after was with the 


King at Teplitz; and on the accession of Louis 
Philippe, was commissioned by Frederic William 
Lil. to acknowledge the new dynasty at Paris, 
and to forward political intelligence from that 
capital to Berlin. He received many similar 


| commissions within the course of the next twelve 
years, which required him to spend a considera- 

ble portion of his time in Paris. 

P 


Since 1842, Humboldt has resided at Berlin, 
engaged in the preparation of “ Cosmos,” which 
sums up the observations of a long life on what 
may be termed the “ Harmonies of the Universe,” 
receiving visits from strangers of every nation, 
who were attracted by his scientific fame, carry- 
ing on an extensive correspondence with men of 
learning in various departments of research, and 
cherishing the curiosity of youth with regard to 
every new discovery and phenomenon in the 
realms of nature. 

Humboldt was remarkable for combining the 
fruits of his own observations with the exhibi- 
tion of whatever had been accomplished by other 


where, in connection with Gay-Lussac, he de-| investigators in the field of physical inquiry. In 
voted himself to chemical researches, chiefly on! this comprehensive department he was equally 
the composition of the atmosphere, until the fol- | eminent as an explorer and a historian. As 
lowing March. After a journey to Italy, he re-' he detected every phenomenon with wonderful 
turned to Berlin in December, 1805. In 1807 | sagacity, so he recorded every discovery with 
he accompanied Prince William of Prussia on a! unparalleled fidelity. This is not the place to 
political mission to France, and with a view to give an account of his contributions to science. 
the publication of his works, made Paris his| His positive additions to the treasures of human 
residence until 1827. The first portion of his’ knowledge would fill many volumes. But what 
great work, “ Voyage to the Equinoctial Regions) will ever distinguish Humboldt from the mass 
of the New Continent,” was published in Paris | of physical inquirers who had preceded him, is 
in 1809. In the winter of 1827, he delivered a| his study of the universe as a harmonious whole, 
course of lectures in Berlin on the “Cosmos,” | and his search for the laws of order, beauty, and 
which were the foundation of his celebrated | majesty beneath the apparent confusion and con- 
work of that name. | tradictions of isolated appearances.—New York 
In 1829, Humboldt was commissioned by the| Tribune. 
Emperor Nicholas to make an expedition to the | 
Altai and Ural Mountains, with a view to ex-| The most useful truths are plainest ; and while 
amining the mineral treasures of those regions. | we keep to them, our differences cannot rise high. 
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WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 








What might be done, if we were wise— 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And cease this scorn of one another! 























Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of living kindness, 
All knowledge pour, 
From shore to shore, 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 
































Oppression, warfare, lies and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together, 
And milk and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather, 





























The meanest wretch that ever trod, 

The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect, 
In self-respect, 

And share the teeming world to-morrow. 





























What might be done’? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother— 
More than the tongue 
E’er said or sung, 
If men were wise, and loved each other. 
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EvropgaNn INTELLIGENCE.—Accounts from Europe are 
to the 25th ult. 

The first battle between the Austrians and the 
allied armies took place at Montebello on the 2lst 
ult., the former being the attacking party. The Aus- 
trians numbered 15,000 men, commanded by Gen. 
Stadion, and the French, about 6,000 or 7,000, 












































Sardinian cavalry under Gen. Forey. The battle 
continued four hours, when the Austrians retreated 
behind the Po, leaving, it is reported, 1,500 or 2,000 
men dead on the field. Two hundred of the Aus- 
trians were captured and taken to Marseilles. The 
Allies lost 700, among whom were many officers. 
This is the French account of the affair; that of the 
Austrians is said to be widely different, but it has 
not reached this country. 

Montebello is a town in the Sardinian province of 
Alexandria, about twenty-three miles east north-east 
of the city of Alexandria, and near the place where 
the battle of Marengo was fought in 1812. 

A bulletin issued by the Sardinian Government 
announces that the extreme left of the Sardinian army 
under Baldini had forced a passage over the river 
Sesia, putting the Austrians to flight. 

Garabaldi had entered Gravellona, on the Piedmon- 
ese side of Lake Maggiore, with 6,000 men, with the 
object of creating a revolution. 

All the Austrian ports on the Adriatic were 
blockaded by the French, and a large number of ves- 
sels were engaged in enforcing the blockade. The 
Austrian flotilla had received orders to take refuge 
at Trieste, where they would be safe from attack, as 
that port belongs to the federal territory, but this 
measure not having been completely executed when 
the French fleet entered the Adriatic, the Austrian 
fleet would probably be obliged to take shelter under 
the guns of Venice, where they would be open to at- 
tack. The French fleet before Venice had already 
taken twenty-four vessels. 

A despatch from Berne states that the Austrians 


















































































































































under Marshal D’Hilliers, assisted by a regiment of 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 








Milan have 
been withdrawn from those places, and are concen- 
trating on the river Adda, about fifteen miles to the 


on Lake Maggiore and at Como and 


east of Milan. The French and Sardinians are said 
to be advancing. 

Russian agents, it is said,are scattered through 
Hungary, endeavoring to excite the inhabitants to 
revolt. 

The Montenegrins were destroying the Austrian 
telegraph in Sutoria, cutting off communication be- 
tween Cattaro and Ragusa. 

The Turkish government has ordered its war 
steamers to the Adriatic. 

It was reported that a general insurrectionary 
movement was organizing among the Sclave popula- 
tion in Turkey, and it was supposed to be favored by 
foreign influence. 

Active preparations are going on in England, 
Prussia and Russia to place their armies on a war- 
footing. The two former governments still announce 
their intention to preserve a strict nentrality, if pos- 
sible, while it is stated that Russia will remain 
neutral so long as the German Confederation contin- 
ues neutral, and no longer. 


The shipping interest of Great Britain is much 
agitated in relation to the conveyance of articles 
contraband of war, and Lord Malmesbury has warned 
English subjects that the government will not inter- 
fere in favor of vessels carrying such, in case of their 
capture. 

The Swiss Federal Diet has resolved to prohibit 
the exportation of arms by the inhabitants, to places 
in the vicinity of the Italian frontier. The Paris 
Moniteur announces that France adheres to the aboli- 
tion of privateering and the principle that ‘‘ the 
neutral flag covers the enemy’s goods.”’ 


A general meeting of the stockholders of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company has been called to sanction 
the agreement with the government, and to issue 
£600,000 of new capital. 


The King of Naples is dead, and his son has as- 
sumed the government under the name of Francis Ist. 


News from India are to 4th month 26th. The 
insurgent, Tantia Topee had been tried, sentenced 
and executed. The death of the former Chinese 
Commissioner Yeh is announced. 


Much excitement had been created at Bendigo in 
Australia, by the discovery that a conglomerate min- 
eral, very common on that gold field, but which had 
hitherto been disregarded, would yield not less than 
one hundred and fifty ounces of pure gold to the 
ton, with a very large per centage of zinc. The 
analysis was as follows: Zinc, about 45 per cent. : 
iron, 20; sulphur, 15; arsenic, 10; other extraneous 
substances, 9; gold, 1—total, 100. Giving a result 
of an ounce of pure gold out of every nine hundred 
ounces of the conglomerate. 


Thousands of persons in Melbourne were unable to 
obtain employment, and were suffering greatly from 
hunger and destitution. 


In Venezuela the civil war appears to be at an end, 
the rebels having been everywhere defeated by the 
forces of the government. . 


Dispatches from the Coast of Africa state that the 
slave trade is greatly on the increase. The com- 
mander on that station advises the employment of a 
smaller class of vessels, capable of running into the 
small rivers and bays, so as to intercept the slavers 
lying therein. 

Destructive fires have occurred at Dubuque, Iowa. 
and at Wilkesbarre, in this State. The loss at the 
former place is estimated at about $69,000, and that 
at the latter at $40,000. 





